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For the American Bee Journal. 


A General Law is Needed. 





G. W. DEMAREE. 





I regard the remurks of the editor of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, relative 
to the common practice of adulterating 
the food and drink of the people, to be. 
“timely” in every sense of the word. 
It is highly gratifying to know that we 
have a man at the head of our favorite 
bee paper who cannot be bribed by the 
hope of gain, nor driven by the horde of 
adulterators, their aiders and abettors, 
from the path of duty. This is no tri- 
fling matter to deal with. The adulte- 
1ators have grown rich, and become 
eon intrenched while the people 
have slept. They can control legisla- 
tures, and make Congress itself gentle 
as fawns at their feet. This may bea 
humiliating confession, but it is never- 
theless true. 

The people, after their long nap, be- 

in to rise and ‘“‘ shake themselves,” 

ut, like the strong man of old, their 
locks have been shorn and their strength 
is gone. I doubt very much whether 
_ law can be framed and enacted that 
will prove — to the task of driving 
these scoundrels from their nefarious 
practice of tampering with everything 
that is capable of being adulterated. 

The editor has referred to the statuto- 
ry law of Kentucky, framed especially 
in the interest of the bee-keepers of the 
State. We have such a law in Ken- 
tucky, and to most people it would seem 
to be everything that could be asked. 
It os out plainly in unmistakable 
words, and attaches a severe penalty ; 
butit is nevertheless a dead-letter—dead 
as an Egyptian mummy. There is per- 
haps ten gallons of that vile emanation 
of satan—glucose—labeled and sold as 
‘** pure strained honey,” to one gallon of 
the pure article, Not in Louisville 
alone is this imposition carried on, but 
I have seen it in the interior of the State 
—right in sight of my apiary, and in 
competition with its products. 


| unless provided by law ? 





is not executed? Simply because the|etc. Ithank the Doctor for those timely 
law contains no provision by which it | words; and also thank Mr. Scudder, 
fimabokstam aM - mv 
charge of violation of her laws, must! Christiansburg, Ky. 
prove the charge against the accused, | ane 
and he must be tried before a jury of his | 
countrymen, and not one juryman in a| 
hundred (however intelligent he might | 
be in other matters) would know glu-| 
cose from ‘‘ Adam's off ox.” Hence the | 
proof must be furnished by ‘* expert) , c 
testimony,” and where are you to get| I am glad to see the subject of im-| 
an “‘expert”’ every time » 18 — pes = pee pone pe =e hope | 
t appears to | it will receive still more attention. 
me _— signe hog = = - — = | was -_ long a ery till I _ 
reat problem e solved. Any law | covered that some of my bees were far 
fhat ales not protect the oe ey the | more valuable than others, and deter- 
whole people against the counterfeiters, | mined to try and improve my stock. 
and does not embrace a rigid system of | At that time I had but one imported 
inspection by which the law can be exe- ot she being of the dark variety. 
cuted in the simplest manner, will, in | I was rearing all of my queens from her, 
my, —, yo to but a in — _ om ew I had = om - 
end. But the thing is possible, and | shou reed from no other. oug 
should be tried nm | tried again, till | another imported one to crossthe blood. 
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Improvement in Bees. 





L. R. JACKSON. 
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such a law is made available. At any | She was of the light variety, and her 
rate, all these adulterators should be | bees better honey gatherers than the 
classed with thieves and robbers in all dark. The next year I reared all my | 
the statute books in the United States. | queens from the light colored, and was | 
In the meantime, however, the people | delighted with their beauty, but found 


must be educated to know the true from |that the workers from these young 


will be so. He gives as a reason for 
this, the severe pruning of nature, on 
account of the limited pasturage. We 
must, of course attend to this pruning, 
even with a more rigid hand than nature. 
He says color and beauty are of no ac- 
count with them; neither should it be 
with us. He says if Mr. Benton had 
not fed he would have lost all his bees. 
Here is a great trouble with the im- 
person queens, they now come on the 
ist with our dollar-queens ; they are 
kept and used for the money there is in 
selling queens, not for their honey- 
weaety qualities. I will say here, 
hat I do not believe it will pay any one 
to make this severe pruning for the pur- 
pose of rearing queens at one dollar 
each, and I would not advise any one to 
buy one of these cheap queens, though 
I do not doubt that there are many good 
queens sold for one dollar, yet there are 
so very many that are entirely worthless 
as honey-gatherers. I would rather pay 
some reliable person $5 for a queen that 
I knew had been reared only for her 
honey-gathering and amibility, than to 
risk one of these cheap queens as a gift. 

Another reason I would give for home- 
bred queens is that they have become 
acclimated to our country, which I be- 
lieve to be very essential. When I take 
into consideration that there is not one 
of my neighbor bee-keepers that ob- 
tained over 12 lbs. of honey from their 
best colonies, while I obtained 68 from 
1 colony, and averaged 23, I cannot help 
thinking that I have been well paid for 
all my pruning. 

The past season had been a very poor 
one for honey in this section of the 
country. 4 of the bees did not 

ather enough honey to winter on, and 

ully one-third are already dead. I do 

not believe one-half will survive the 
winter. One man had 15 colonies, and 
they are all dead. Many are —— 
discouraged in the business, and will 
make no effort next year, although I 
look for a good season and have made 
arrangements for it, and if I am disap- 
jane oy I know I will be pnw! for my 
rouble in the pleasure I find in keep- 
ing and working with them. My bees 
are in good condition, and are winter- 
ing well so far. I packed them in chaff 
on their summer stands, in October, and 
was ready for winter when it came. 

Fairland, Ind., Jan. 13, 1881. 


—_— 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Riding the Billows. 


W. J. DAVIS. 





“When smooth old ocean and each storm asleep, 
Then ignorance may plow the watery deep; 





the false, and when this is done much —— were not as good as those from 
will be dove to drive the false “ stuff” | the dark, and I now determined to try 
out of the market, and thus break down | a few queens from my home-bred and | 
the counterfeiters. But it should be | selected the one that had given the best | 
borne in mind that the saying of “one | results the previous year, which was of | 
of old,” who knew whereot he affirmed, | the dark race, and run them in this way | 
that ‘‘a man’s foes shall be they of his | to the third generation, always selecting | 
own house,” is true in more than one | the best. ne results have been wag 
respect. Some of the bee papers have | satisfactory to me. The best queen [| 
held up the hands of the adulterators | now have is of the third generation, and | 
by advertising for them and selling their | of the dark variety, wit gol appear- 
abominations, and even educating the | ance of a éross from the light, as the’ 
ple how to mix table syrups with | bees are of a much lighter color than | 
glu—‘ grape sugar.” The people ought | the others. This colony gave me 28 Ibs. 
to be educated to give such papers vn more comb honey than any other—the 
the language of the Rev. Mr. Clarke) a vee being 23 Ibs., and I find it runs 
good ‘‘ letting alone.” clear 
Dr.Brown’s article in the JouURNAL of 
the 19th January is a complete refuta- 
tion of the assertions of some who have 
interestedly published to the world that 


casin 4 
ro 
importing queens, we will find our api- 
erie deteriorating. I will admit, if we 





It will doubtless be asked why the law 





‘“*honey is composed of grape sugar,” 


i 


ack to the imported, all the time | 


ft Cook thinks as soon as we cease | 


keep up the dollar-queen business this | 


But when the demons of the tempest rave, 
Skill must conduct the vessel through the wave.” 


It is equally true that the strongest 
craft, manned by the most skillful mar- 
iners, cannot resist every storm that 
lashes the ocean. The present may well 
be called trying times for the bee-keep- 
ers of the United States, a poor honey 
season, followed by a rigorous winter. 
Experienced and judicious apiarists, in 
view of the stinted yield of honey that 
came with the flowers of 1880, and the 
| presence of that abominable stuff, (the 
| product of plant lice), could apprehend 
‘trouble ahead. Like Job’s war-horse, 
“they snuffed the battle from afar,” or 
| like the skillful mariner began to light- 
en up ship, by doubling up colonies, and 
with the Pree use of brimstone, giving 
the stores thus elect to the colonies, 
hoping that a poor summer for honey 
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would be followed by a favorable win- 
ter. But in this we have been doomed 
to disappointment. October brought 
cool weather. November cold. e- 
cember colder. Januar 
now this Ist day 
North-western Pennsylvania, we are 
fanned by the cool breezes of Greenland, 
and winter is sifting her snows with a 
lavish hand. My own apiaries I reduc- 
ed from 180 to 117 colonies, and one of 
that number has since gone where they'll 
never hum any more. 

I winter in houses constructed for the 
purpose, on the plan described on page 
185 of AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, vol. 





coldest, and | pointed a 
of February, here in | those not yet acquainted with the nature 


| 





| 
| 





granulating.” My reply was that his 
recipe was not worth to me a picayune, 
because every sensible man expects pure 

oney to granulate, and would be disap- 
finding it otherwise; while 


of pure honey will soon learn. It would 
open a new field for adulterators which 
granulated honey prevents. 

The present state of our honey market 
shows plainly that granulated extracted 
honey will take the market in the very 
near future, and not the liquid honey, 
while comb honey will remain what it 
is—a fancy article only. 

I hear of great losses of bees in our 


8, (1873); but the one there described has | neighborhood. One lost 60 colonies, and 


been replaced by a more substantial 
structure. The great need of our bees 
at present is acleansing flight, but there 
seems no prospect of that in the near 
future, and should this stern old winter 
hold earth in his icy grasp for 4 or 6 
weeks longer, I apprehend the severest 
thinning out of bees that the country 
has had since the introduction of mova- 
ble comb hives and Italian bees. Hence 
my title ‘Riding the Billows,” uncer- 
tain of the past. 

In conclusion, allow me to “ that I 
am more than pleased with the Weekly. 
I did not like the idea of change of form, 
making it of unsuitable size for making 
a neat bound book, but its frequent vis- 
its give it a freshness it did not have as 


amonthly. ‘Long may it wave” and 
prosper. 
Youngsville, Pa., Feb. 1, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Pure Liquid Honey in Glass Jars, etc. 





CHAS. F. MUTH. 





In an age like ours, where one inven- 
tion follows another, and where chem- 
istry has found even a substitute for 
mother’s milk and babies live on it, it 
is surprising that a common swindle, as 


meeneg by New York and Chicago} 


ioney dealers, of putting a_ piece of 
comb honey in a glass jar and pouring 
over it pure glucose, could last as long as 
it did. I had anumber of those beauti- 
ful packages analyzed, and found that 
it was not like Mr. Hoge states on page 
37 AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, present 
volume, ‘‘ that so much glucose had to 
be used to keep it limpid,’” but it was 
found that the comb was the only honey 
in the jar, and that the liquid was pure 








sold me his combs, and quite a number 
of others have lost all they had, or 
nearlyso. Wehad a pleasantafternoon 
last Sunday a week ago, when I made 
use of the time by looking over my 
bees, justifying myself by the verse, 
‘* When an ox or an ass has fallen into 
a well,” etc. I examined 22 colonies, 
hey had consumed very much of their 
stores, but were in splendid condition— 
some with hatching brood, and others 
with eggs and larve in all stages. Cold 
weather again ended a further exami- 
nation. 
Cincinnati, O., Feb. 8, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Fertilizing Queens in Confinement. 





W. ARMS. 





I have tried the following course sev- 
eral times with good satisfaction, and 
wishing to have it Seacoughly tested, 
submit it to the public. use a hive 
similar to the Langstroth, entrance at 
the end, and frames hung at right an- 
gles to the entrance. Select a strong 
colony, + on a thin honey-board, cov- 
ering all but the three back frames, 
which are covered with wire cloth. Fit 
on the upper story, which has a3-frame 
nucleus confined to the back end with a 
division board, itself covered with a 
honey-board ; all the front part of the 
hives covered with glass, lined with 
musqueto netting, and over this the cov- 
er to the hive. The nucleus should con- 
tain two full frames of hatching brood, 
with all the young bees that adhere to 
them, | of aren B a small piece of 
drone brood ready to hatch, some youn 
drones, (not too many), and a queen-ce 
not ready to hatch under 8 or 4 days; 


glucose which had partaken of the flavor | the two last named the finest to be had. 


of the comb honey. Such is its danger- 
ous character, that not having any fla- 
vor of its own it partakes readily of the 
flavor of a very small admixture. A 
gallon of pure maple syrup is sufficient 
to manufacture 10 gallons of choice ma- 
ple syrup(?) Think of it! If I am 
wrong, I will stand corrected. , 

The — in general was, some time 
ago, although surprised at our large 
honey harvests, well disposed towards 
our product. ‘ As sweet as honey,” is 
a significant proverb. But the public 
has been ‘‘ glucosed,” and _ the interests 
of bee-keepers Tr damaged 
thereby. As honesty, as well as dishon- 
esty is characteristic, it would be folly 
to suppose that adulterators should be 
our redeemers. On the contrary, it re- 
quires the united efforts of honest bee- 
keepers and fair dealers to make front 
against every adulterator, and to expose 
him. 

I have my serious doubts as to the in- 
nocent qualities of glucose, as it is only 
a few weeks since when I was informed 
by a friend that he saw in one of his med- 
ical periodicals that grape sugar was as- 
signed as the cause of Bright’s disease 
of the kidneys in a patient. 


A druggistin our bo he a I am sorry | i 


to say, adulterates with glucose most of 
the honey he retails, and with whom I 
remonstrated in regard to the matter, 
excused himself as follows : ‘* I use pure 
honey only when making up tenet 
tions; but I can sella larger quanti 

of honey for adime when adulterated.” 


He isa good chemist, and about 3 or 4| let Dr. N 


Watch the queen, and when she hatches 
shove the slide in the division-board and 
let all have a fly under the glass and re- 
turn. When she is 8 days old remove 
the lid from 11 till 3 o’elock and let in 
the sun, but keep the queen shut up till 
fertilized. 
Du Quoin, Perry Co., Ill. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


All Heave-oh-Heave. 


W. T. STEWART. 








Brother bee-keepers, the time has 
come when we must act in one com- 
bined effort to stop the adulteration of 
honey with glucose. Delay is danger- 
ous. Glucose men are working and 
amassing fortunes at our expense. A 
firm in rape are now manufacturing 
thousands of barrels of glucosed honey. 
They are buying honey all over the 
country—even comb honey and extract- 
ing it, and mixing glucose with it at the 
rate of four barrels of glucose to one of 
honey, and pene and selling it for 
gers, honey, at a reduced price, and 

ooding the markets with it, and boast- 
ing of it, and say that it takes a good 
judge of honey detect it. I get my 
information from one of the employees 
| of said firm, and can prove it on them, 
too 


N ow,I propose that we stop talking 





about what ought to be done, and go to 
| work to ae it at once. My plan is this, 
. P. Allen, the president of the 


years ago he offered me for $10 a recipe | National Association of Bee-Keepers 


to keep pure houey from 


cold all winter. 


ting,” he explained, ‘‘but merely adding | adulterated eng 


a little dru 


which imparts no flavor to 
the honey, 


utis certain to keep it from 


ranulating, | draw up a petition to be presented to 
and showed me, asa proof, a bottle of anapenn, eee the resolutions so framed 
liquid honey he had kept exposed to the | toge : 

‘This is not adultera-|against the adulteration or sale of 


her and guarded at every point 
[ that it will be im- 

ible to dodge the penalty, and make 
he penalty so severe that swindlers will 








fear it; then let Dr. Allen send a copy 
of the petition to each of the bee-papers 
to be published, authorizing each editor 
to receive the signatures and sign them ; 
then let every bee-keeper in America 
send in his signature to some one of the 
editors, authorizing him to sign your 
name to it; then at a stated time let all 
the — of the petition be sent to one 
party to be presented to Congress, pray- 
ing for and urging their immediate 
action. Thus it can be done quick, and 
done well. Nuwis the time to work, 
before our business is ruined by the vile 
trash, glucose. Now let every man put 
his shoulder to the wheel and give one 
mighty heave, and we will be out of the 
mire again and look to a bright future. 
Eminence, Ky., Feb. 2, 1881. 


-_———s + + 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Our Bees. 


JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 





Our bees are about all gone, dysentery 
has taken about all of them; out of 46 
colonies that I put away the last of Oc- 
tober, I have but 3 left to tell the sad 
fate of their comrades. About 3 weeks 
ago they were apparently all right and 
alive, but were very restless and uneasy, 
but could not get out the weather being 
so cold and stormy, until last Sunday, 
Jan. 30, being warm and pleasant so 
that bees were out, and had a good 
cleansing flight—that is,what werealive. 
In examining the hives, I find them all 
dead and covered with their excrement, 
in one stinking mass among the combs 
and on the bottom of the hive. They 
had consumed but very little of their 
stores since I put them away, about the 
last of October, there being frames of 
sealed stores in nearly all the hives. I 
can attribute their loss to no other cause 
but there being so much of the juice of 
peaches and apples stored late in the 
fall, which with what fall honey was 
gathered formed a thick jelly-like forma- 
tion containing acid and an alcoholic 
substance, and with the long confine- 
ment from about Nov. 10th to Jan. 30th, 
with only a few hours during all that 
time when they could get out, and then 
only to fall on the frozen ground and 
perish, 

Out of near 1,000 colonies in this 
county reported last October, I think I 
can safely say that there will not be 50 
colonies left, from the reports I have 

athered the past few days. In some 
ocalities in this county there«is nota 
colony left, especially is this the case 
where the most peach orchards are, and 
where there were no peach orchards near 
there are a greater number of colonies 
alive. 

This is not a very flattering prospect 
for keeping bees here this year; but we 
are not without hopes, for I am making 
pees to get bees from the South. 

think we have as good location in this 
county for producing honey as there is 
in the State. Success to the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 

Salem, Ind., Feb. 2, 1881. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


One-Piece vs. Dovetailed Sections. 





S. D. RIEGEL. 





The article on ‘Hive and Section 
Making.” by James Heddon, in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL of Feb. 2, 
contains very much that I can heartily 
endorse, in fact expresses very nearly 
my own views, especially that portion of 
the article relating to hives; but when 
it comes to sections I feel like putting 
in a strong protest. I quote as follows 
from the article : ‘‘I object tothe all-in- 
one-piece section. and do not use them 
because of that naughty little sharp cor- 
ner, that is always catching and causing 
the next section to leak, when raised up 
and pushed down into the case ; also, 
because they are too liable to break 
both at the time and after bending, and 
are not so true and solid as good dove- 
tailed work.” Now I donot know what 
kind of all-in-one-piece sections friend 
Heddon has tried, but I do know that 
in all that I have tried or used I have 
never observed ‘‘that naughty little cor- 
ner’ to which he refers, in fact, I do 
not know what sort of a corner he can 








mean. I have noticed no difference as 
to corners between the all-in-one-piece 
or dovetailed sections. Again, ‘“‘they 
are too liable to break, both at the time 
and after bending, and are not so true 
and solid as good dovetailed work.” I 
feel so confident that friend Heddon is 
mistaken in these last assertions that I 
would be willing to havea practical test 
made of the matter by each of us fur- 
nishing 500 sections to be placed in the 
hands of ten experienced bee-keepers, 
giving each of the ten 50sections of the 
ovetailed and 50 of the all-in-one-piece 
sections, and with the agreement that 
the Editor of the A. B. J. select the ten 
bee-keepers from those who are not in- 
terested in the manufacture or sale of 
sections. they to report at the National 
Bee Convention next fall, and if the de- 
cision is not in favor of the all-in-one- 
piece section, two to one, a premium of 
$10 to be paid by the National Bee 
Association—if they are willing to con- 
tribute it—shall be paid to friend Hed- 
don, but if two-thirds or more of the 10 
bee-keepers decide in favor of the all- 
in-one-piece sections, then the $10 shall 
be paid tome. The decision to be bas- 
ed on strength, solidity and trueness of 
the sections, I make this offer, not for 
the $10, but that bee-keepers may 
know the facts in the case. If dove- 
tailed sections are better than the all-in- 
one-piece, we should use them, if not, 
we should discard them, as they are 
more expensive to make and are not so 
handsome asthe others. Whatsay you, 
friend Haddon? Don’t you think we 
had better have this matter decided as 
proposed above and let the bee frater- 
nity be benefitted by the decision ? 
Adelphi, O. 


[The suggestion of a test in the mat- 
ter of sections is a very good one; but 
inasmuch as both Mr. Riegel and Mr. 
Heddon are interested in the sale of 
the sections preferred, we can hardly 
see the justice of the proposition that 
the National Convention contribute $10 
for advertising special wares. Rather 
would we see the contribution of $10 go 
to the National Convention by the for- 
tunate contestant, who could well afford 
to do so, considering the notoriety he 
would gain thereby.—ED.] 





For the American Bee Journal 


My Experiments Wintering Bees. 





C. THEILMANN. 





I have for the past 10 years been ex- 
perimenting in wintering bees, both in 
and out doors, but as yet have not found 
an infallible way, in all cases and cir- 
cumstances against some losses, in win- 
tering my bees; but find the out door 
wintering, packed in chaff on summer 
stand, less trouble and loss, as cellar or 
prepared bee-house, for this climate; it 
is quite a job to carry 140 to 150 colonies 
(from and to a hill-side) at least once or 
twice in and out of cellar or bee-house, 
to give them a cleansing flight when the 
weather is warm enough, and if they are 
left in doors 344 to 4 months, they will 
get very uneasy on account of getting 
so heavily loaded with feces, and to m 
experiments, perish, or get the so-calle 
dysentery, before they can be set out on 
their summer stand, in the spring; 
therefore I have quit wintering in-doors 
entirely ; I have packed my 147 colonies 
with chaff, on summer stand, in Lang- 
stroth hives, again, this winter, and as 
another experiment, I have partly 
covered them with snow, over the pack- 
ing, with an open space in front from 
the entrance, 1 inch high by 6 inches 
wide ; they are all alive yet and seem to 
do well, with the exception of a few, in 
whose entrance ice threatened to close 
the passage of air, which I melted away 
with a hotiron, but I roused up the bees 
badly, in doing so. Someof those colo- 
nies have been uneasy since. It has not 
been warm enough here for bees to have 
acleansing flight (and the few which 
try to fly drop on the snow never to om) 
ever since the latter part of October ; i 
has been steady cold weather, and'a few 
times 35° below; for the past week it 
has been nearly constantly snowing, and 
blowing. The snow now is nearly 3 feet 
deep on the level. 
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I have read Mr. Doolittle’s article, 
‘** Covering bees with snow,” in the BEE 
JOURNAL of Feb. 2d, with much in- 
terest, on account of experimenting 
myself with snow this winter. I would 
like to ask Mr. Doolittle, through the 
BEE JOURNAL, the question, whether 
he covered the whole hive all around 
with snow; whether he left any un- 
covered space in front, or to the en- 
trance ; and how long he left them so 
covered ? 

The fore part of last summer was very 
poor for bees here. I started with 125 
colonies ; some of them were very weak 
and I had to feed them from June 10th 
to the 18th, from then to the 29th they 
made their living, when basswood com- 
menced to blossom, which was so 
abundant and filled with nectar, that 
they filled up their hives, besides getting 
about 3,000 Ibs. of — honey. 

My bees are nearly all hybrids, with a 
few exceptions of blacks. Fourteen 
years ago this winter, I found a colony 
of blacks or natives, or the so-called 
wild bees. By chance I chopped down 
a tree in which they were hiving; this 
was my first colony. From them, and 
some other wild bees that came to my 
premises in swarming season, I have 
reared my stock. How they got mixed 
with Italians I donot know, the nearest 
Italians kept around here, were about 5 
miles. 

Theilmanton, Minn., Feb. 5, 1881. 


LATER.—Feb. 8.: Within the last 4 
or 5 days, considerable ice gathered in 
the entrances of my hives. [ have tried 
another way to loosen or melt it away, 
in which I succeeded; it was done by 
covering the ice with salt. I have spread 
it on in the evening, and the next morn- 
ing the ice was melted or loosened so that 
it could easily be taken away; while on 
a few hives with icy entrance that were 
not salted (on purpose for trial) the ice 
froze solid. It was 20° above that night. 
This does not disturb the bees at all, and 
is a far better way than the above des- 
cribed iron. Bees in this vicinity that 
are out-doors, unprotected, are nearly 
all dead. 

No trains or mail have gone east from 
here since the 4th inst., and the country 
travel is almost entirely stopped on ac- 
count of snow-drifts. Weather has 
changed, and is almost warm enough 
to-day for bees to fly. They want it 
badly. Success to the BEE JoURNAL, I 
read it with much interest and pleasure. 











Doing Well.—As I have observed no 
report from this part of the country, I 
thought I would send you a few lines. 
I commenced the spring of 1880 with 10 
weak colonies and no honey ; I increased 
to 14, obtained 150 Ibs. of comb honey 


and 70 lbs. of extracted, and m 
are well supplied with honey for the 
winter. I use the Langstroth hive. 
Bees in this locality had no flight for 7 
weeks, lasting till Jan. 28, which was a 
warmer day. Then I raised the hives 
and swept the dead bees out. There 
were from a small handfull to a pint 
under each hive, and in one the bees 
were all dead, ie | about 20 Ibs. of 
honey in the hive. My bees are on the 
summer stands covered with chaff. Did 
the colony mentioned starve or freeze, 
and is the amount of bees I swept from 
the others liable to injure them much ? 
ALBERT LONG. 
Iola, Ill., Feb. 1, 1881. 


[The bees probably starved—that is, 
a “‘cold snap” came on while they were 
removed from their ‘‘ base of supplies,” 
and they perished. If your colonies are 
strong, the loss of from a handful toa 
pint each will do no harm.—Eb.}] 


bees 


Coldest for Nine Years.—The winter 
so far has been the severest known for 
nine years in this part of the State. The 
cold weather commenced in November, 
and it shows no signs of letting up as 
yet, so that bees have been confined to 
their hives for 3 months, and the pros- 
pects are that they will be for 2 months 


to come. I think that we * of 
the bees in this section will be d by 
the Ist of April. If is thought that the 
season of 1881 will be a good one for 
bee-keepers—I certainly hope so. The 
JOURNAL is exerting a very good in- 
fluence on the bee-keepers of this sec- 
tion as can be seen by the care they give 
their bees. Success to its efforts. 
RRY G. BURNET. 
Blairstown, Iowa, Feb>5, 1881. 





Early Work.—At this date my bees 
are busy bringing in pollen, and the 
peer is very good for a yield of 

oney the coming season. 

G. B. WALLACE. 

San Bernardino, Cal., Jan. 30, 1881. 





Do Woolen Blankets Absorb !—This 
year in packing my bees for the winter, 

put on thick woolen quilts over the 
frames and below the chaff cushion. 
Have had considerable trouble with ice 
forming on the bottom-board so as to 
obstruct the entrance (the summer en- 
trance 4x4 in. is 7“ with no upward 
ventilation), and fear the woolen 
quilts repel the moisture instead of let- 
ting it pass through to the chaff. Will 
the BEE JOURNAL tell me is this so, or 
is the trouble caused by the long con- 
tinued cold? They have had no flight 
since early in November. Am prepar- 
ing for a big funeral, at which all poor 
bee-keepers will be sympathetic mourn- 
ers. Am glad the “ new departure ” is 
a success. “Growth” is the world’s 
watch-word. E. M. R 

Flint, Mich. 


[Wooten blankets will absorb the 
moisture very nicely, and where there 
are 2 or 3 used in one hive, it is not un- 
common to find the upper ones quite 
wet, while the lower blanket will be 
comparatively dry and quite warm. 
The trouble is undoubtedly caused by 
the intense cold and long confinement. 
A correspondent in this number sug- 
gests that the sprinkling of salt in the 
entrance will prevent the ice formation. 
We have made no experiments in this 
line, and cannot say whether the salt- 
water or brine will be distasteful to the 
bees, but presume it will not. Some 
bee-keepers go so far as to claim that 
salt is beneficial.—ED.] 





Bee Pasturage, Ete.—I am glad over- 
stocking and growing bee-pasture is 


_| receiving so much attention by writers 


in the BEE JOURNAL. WhenT located 
my apiary here I think there were not 
to exceed 25 colonies within a radius of 
3 miles of me. At that time there was 
little trouble to get good results from 
bees, with little attention and little 
knowledge of scientific management. 
But now there are, I presume, no less 
than 400 colonies within the radius above 
mentioned, and we find it requires the 
best of apiary apparatus and the most 
scientific management, coupled with 
“eternal vigilance,” to get partially sat- 
isfactory results. I live by a grove of 
young timber. Scattered through it 
were nice young bass-wood trees; on 
my land I have cut away the other trees 
from around them, till now I have 400 
nice trees, from 6 inches to a foot in di- 
ameter. Just one-half mile from my 
trees lives a man who keeps about 100 
colonies. He had more bass-wood on 
his land than I had; but heis stripping 
his place of bass-wood, cutting it into 
cord-wood. I asked him to preserve his 
trees for his bees, but he replied: ‘‘You 
and my other neighbors have saved 
enough to keep my bees.” So it goes. 
I sowed last spring, five acres of meli- 
lot, but we had a terrible wind which 
blowed nearly all the loose dirt and seed 
into the fence corners. so I have not a 
half a stand, but I shall let it stand and 
make what it will. I am out of seed or 
I would sow five acres more next spring. 
I believe this winter will cause the loss 
of half the bees in western Iowa. I see 
friend Martin, in a recent nnmber of 
the JOURNAL, feels confident of no loss 
as he says he has his bees packed in 
straw or chaff. I have tried the chaff 
theory to my satisfaction, and find some 
seasons I have lost more of those pack- 





ed in straw than of those left unprotect- 








ed on their summer stands. I used to 
be an enthusiast for cellar wintering, 
but while I lost none in the winter, I 
suffered fearfully by es dwindling 
and spring desertion. I have seen con- 
siderable of that peppery honey Prof. 
Cook speaks about. A grocer in our 
town bought a lot of nice white comb 
honey, but it was so hot no one could 
eat enough of it to make him sick un- 
less he was a tobacco chewer. I never 
obtained any of it myself, as I am not 
near any low land. All I have seen 
comes from localities near swamps. I 
am asked almost daily by those who 
have some of it, what it is gathered 
from, and from the best observation I 
can make, I think it is gathered from a 
kind of swamp milk-weed. There isno 
laurel in this section. The hot honey 
seems to be stored by the bees only in 
seasons of great scarcity, as I never 
knew of any complaint during good sea- 
sons. Iam so pleased with the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL. It is certainly a great 
success, so far as your readers are con- 
cerned at least, and we hope it will be 
equally so to you. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Anderson, Iowa, Jan. 31, 1881. 


[The hot honey spoken of is probably 
collected from the prickly ash (Xan- 
thoxylum Americanum), which grows in 
great abundance on the lowlands in the 
heavy timber of nearly all the North- 
western and Central States. We have 
also noticed much of it in Missouri, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The prickly 
ash is a profuse bloomer, and bears 
many berries of a very sharp, pungent 
taste. We have seen bees on the flowers, 
but never to sufficient extent to induce 
the belief that it produced any amount 
of honey ; it might be, however, in cases 
of great scarcity of honey, that bees 
would store enough from it to affect and 
spoil all the surplus.—ED.] 





How will they come out ?—It has been 
so cold here ever since the 10th of No- 
vember that bees could not jo out with- 
out freezing. About the 20th of No- 
vember I moved my bees one-half mile 
and placed them under a hay-shed fixed 
on purpose for them, under a high cow- 
shed. I have Mitchell’s hive, I guess it 
is, it came from McDougal, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. When I moved them I 
closed them up with the division boards 
as well as I could, and covered the 
frames with dry cloths, mostly woolen. 
The hives then were full of frost, and 
shortly afterward I found them damp ; 
I dried all the ot eee and now they 
all appear dry and as lively as in sum- 
mer. I am a beginner with bees. I 
purchased 6 colonies last spring, and 
they increased by natural swarming to 
21. I obtained over 100 lbs. of comb 
honey from the first new swarms. I 
am somewhat worried since seeing in 
the JouRNAL the danger of disturbin 
them in winter. Some of them do.no 
smell very sweet now. 

M. O. TUTTLE. 

Saratoga, Iowa, Jan. 31, 1881. 





Good Prospect for Basswood.—Hear- 
ing that the bee-keepers of Wisconsin 
think that most of the basswood in 
their State is dead, on account of the 
extreme cold weather we have had dur- 
ing the past 3 months, I would say that 
I have examined the basswood in this 
vicinity very cones. and find it all 
alive; buds are swelling now, and look 
as healthy as ever. The bees, as a gen- 
eral thing, are doing very poorly, and I 
believe that one-half of the bees that 
were put into winter-quarters last fall 
are dead, those alone surviving that 
were well packed on summer stands. It 
froze up here about Nov. 11th, and there 
has not been a day since that the ther- 
mometer indicated over 30° above zero 
at noon, and twice it has been 40° below 
zero in the morning. The ice is now 30 
inches thick here on the Trempealeau 
river ; but, notwithstanding the extreme 
weather, the bees that were well packed 
on summer stands are in very fine con- 
dition. I will now attempt to describe 
the location here. In the first place, we 
being near the Minsiestey® river, the 
country is very uneven; the soil in the 





we is very rich and produces a great 


number of wild flowers ; white clover is 
very abundant, and dandelions grow 
without end. The creeks are lined with 
willows, which furnish the best of bee- 
pasturage in the spring ; besides these, 
we have the basswood, which is prac- 
tically boundless in extent, as the hill- 
sides are covered with young basswoods 
from 1 to 15 feet high. I have intro- 
duced alsike clover in my section, that 
is that place where my farm is, about 9 
miles from Arcadia. The only question 
here now is: Can bees be wintered 
with surety in this place? If so, then 
the amount of a can be pro- 
duced in Western Wisconsin is simply 
enormous. R. A. MORGAN. 
Arcadia, Wis., Jan. 31, 1881. 





Complimentary.—Our bees had a good 
“fly” on the 30th of January, being the 
second “~ that they have had since 
the Ist of November. Such a winter 
as we are experiencing is a new thing 
to the oldest inhabitant. The farmers 
who keep bees, or rather let the bees 
keep themselves, have lost fearfully, 
perhaps one-third—equal to the increase 
of last year—has already perished, and 
more will fo. I could not express to 
you the real pleasure it gives me to see 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL “all 
fresh”? once a week. I confess that I 
had my doubts at tirst as to whether a 
weekly bee ye could keep up as ~— 
a standard of bee literature as that 
be found in a well edited monthly ; but 
in this I was agreeably mistaken. The 
matter found in each weekly issue has 
been in every respect equal to that found 
in the monthly, before the change. 

G. W. DEMAREE. 

Christiansburg, Ky., Feb. 3, 1881. 


[We are fast reaching the fruition of 
our ambition—i. e., to make the Jour- 
NAL 80 attractive that the prejudices 
of the few against change in form, and 
the doubts of many about keeping up its 
high standard, will be absorbed in its 
increasing interest.—ED.] 


To Prevent Robbing.—My bees have 
not had a fly for 3 months, the weather 
has been so cold and steady ; we have a 
thaw to-day, and I hope they will soon 
get a chance to fly. think my bees 
are all alive. It seems there still are 
bee-men who do not know how to stop 
robbing, so I will give my remedy. Use 
a wet rag folded up and laid at the 
entrance, regulate according to the ex- 
tent of the case on hand, and you will 
never fail to stopit. Ihave practiced 
this plan for 2 seasons, and never failed 
in a single instance. Bee-keepers feel 
somewhat gloomy in this locality on ac- 
count of the hard winter. 

H. 8. HACKMAN. 

Peru, Ill., Feb. 8, 1881. 





Hard on Bees.—This is the most se- 
vere winter on bees that I have had in 
my 24 years’ of experience. My bees 

athered very little honey during the 

all season, except that which was 
gathered from fruit and a cider press 
which was only a few hundred yards 
from my apiary. The unnatural food 
and cessation of breeding early in the 
season, is the cause of heavy loss dur- 
ing the severe weather from Dec. 29th 
to the present time — weather still 
being very cold). I found one of my 
best colonies queenless ; in looking over 
a colony apparently dead, I found that 
the queen with a few dozen workers, 
with proper care would revive. I took 
both hives into the house and deter- 
mined to save the one if possible. 
After getting them thoroughly warmed, 
I introduced the queen in the queenless 
colony, on the evening of Feb. 2, with 
the theromometer 6° below zero. Would 
it not be a good plan for all the bee- 
keepers to report next spring just how 
many colonies they had last fall, and 
how many they have left when the 
honey season opens ? Is therea stronger 
argument necessary for the bee-keepers 
to teach them that healthy food and 
proper care in putting them up for win- 
ter is a positive necessity? Surely, my 
fellow bee-keepers, we must learn some- 
thing from the severe lesson we are el 
ting, if we expect to succeed _ better 
hereafter. J. H. Burp. 
Glen Rock, Pa., Feb. 2, 1881. 
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The Eastern Conventions. 





Having promised to attend the Con- 
vention at Andover, O., on the 8th and 


Apis Dorsata of Java. 





We are in receipt of the following let- 
ter from Mr. Thomas, a gentleman for 
whose opinion we have much respect : 


Coleraine, Mass., Feb. 1, 1881. 

I am not yet convinced that the Apis 
dorsata is incapable of domestication, 
notwithstanding all that has been said 
in the JOURNAL to the contrary. I do 
not think the fact of their building 
their combs on the limbs of trees in the 
open air, is any proof that they cannot 
be domesticated ; doubtless the Italians 
would do the same if left to themselves 
in such a warm country. 

Mr. Cary, some years ago, instructed 





9th inst., we concluded to go to the Con- 
vention at Utica, N. Y., and attend that 
at Andover on our return. 

It will be remembered that the Con- 
vention at Utica, last year passed reso- 
lutions denouncing the BEE JOURNAL 
and its editor, and we thought we would 
like to see what course they would pur- 
sue this year. Of course we were wholly 
unexpected, but were received very cor- 
dially, and by vote were requested to 
address the Convention on the matters 
at issue. 

Being fully assured of the wisdom of 
the old motto—‘t Truth wears no mask, 
bows at no human shrine, seeks neither 
place nor applause—she only asks a 
hearing”—we accepted the invitation, 
and in the light of facts and incontro- 
vertible arguments, we discussed the 
whole subject. The result was that the 
Convention voted to drop the matter 
entirely, and devote its time and ener- 
gies to the discussion of practical issues, 
cordially invited us to participate in the 
discussions, and unanimously elected 
us an honorary member of their Society, 


Thus ends the reeent “unpleasantness,” | 


to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The general expression was that of 
gladness that we were present, and all 
(without exception) endeavored to make 
the Convention as pleasant and profita- 
ble as possible. A report of two days’ 
proceedings may be found on another 
page. 

At Andover, O., we met with many 
old friends, and had a very pleasant 
and profitable meeting. A report of 
this Convention will be found ina future 
issue of the BEE JOURNAL. 


—-<— - + -- 


«= The President of the British Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, the Baroness, Lady 
Burdett-Coutts, took to herself a hus- 
band last Saturday. The happy bride- 
groom is Mr. W. Ashmead Bartlett, a 
worthy American gentleman. The 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL presents its 
compliments, and wishes the happy 
pair avery enjoyable future. The Lady 
is known threughout the civilized world, 
as one of the greatest public benefac- 
tors that ever lived. 


oo  - 


g@= The Indiana Farmer says that 
bee-culture is becoming a profitable in- 
dustry in Texas, especially in the val- 
leys of the Brazos and Colorado rivers, 
whose extensive bottoms furnish a wide 
range for the honey-gatherers. <A 
Southern paper says “ quite a number 
of enterprising men have given it their 
sole attention, finding the industry 
vastly more profitable than cotton 
raising.” 


——--—_—_—_—->+ a 





«@ Floods are now the order of the 
day everywhere. This has been the 
severest winter, the world over, within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 


a missionary, who was about to return 
| to the Island of Ceylon, where this bee 
|is also found, how to prepare and pack 
a — for shipment, in the hopes that 
| he would send him one on his return. 
| But as he never received the bees or 
| heard from him, it is supposed that he 
| was unable to procure them. 

| In conversation with a missionary 
|some time since, I inquired about the 
| bees in Java, and he said that he knew 
,of no reason why they could not be 
'“*tamed,” as he expressed it. There 
| was a colony found in the stump of an 
| old tree in a flourishing condition ,which 
the natives smoked out and obtained a 
large amount of a. 

he natives ascend the tree by pegs 
| driven into the wood, and after smoking 
| the bees off of the combs, cut them off 
j}and let them down by a cord to the 
| ground. 

|_ I was very much interested in Rev. 
| Mr. Langstroth’s article on the dorsata, 
| published in the JOURNAL, vol. xiv., 
|page417. He was very much interested 
|in this bee, and I believe if his health 
| had been restored, he would have kept 
| this subject agitated until there was 
| some move towards importing them. 

| As for their stinging qualities, I for 
one would be willing to be stung some, 
| if they would prove as good honey gath- 
| eters as I firmly believe they would. If 
| Mr. Hawley would give up his ‘“ sting- 
less bee” enterprise, and direct his 
attention to the Apis dorsata, I think it 
mr be better for him and all the rest 
of us. 

IT iook forward to the importation of 
this bee, at an early day, into the United 
States, and should my hopes reach frui- 
tion, and the dorsata should be able to 
reach the hidden nectar in the red clo- 
ver, it will prove a mine of wealth to 
the bee-keepers of the United States. 

E. A. THOMAS. 


Weare not aware of having written a 
word to discourage the importation of 
the Apis dorsata, or any other race of 
bees which may by any possibility im- 
prove, or be an improvement upon, our 
present excellent Italians; but, rather, 
are most desirous to have a fair trial 
given to all—the Cyprian and Palestine 
bees, Apis dorsata, Apis zonata, and 
even the Caucasian bees. American 
bee-keepers are not to be satisfied with 
anything short of the best, come from 
where they may, and cost what they 
will. In making up the verdict, all the 
points must be taken into consideration, 
and much time consumed in deciding 
which are best. Those which would be 
best adapted to Norway, Sweden and 
Russia might not prove best for our lat- 
itude and flora, any more than would 
the bees from Java, Ceylon or Africa. 
Research and exhaustive experiment 
may demonstrate that it is not a pure 
race of bees we want, after all; that 
we may find most suitable a race or va- 
riety combining the characteristics of 
those of the two geographical extremes 
—a variety capable of withstanding the 
rigors of a Russian winter and the 
scorching drouths of an African sum- 
mer—or, at least, an average mean be- 
tween the two. 

We have no doubt the queens from 
Palestine have already proven superior 
in one point at least—that of greater 








prolificacy than anything we have here- 
tofore possessed. Should, however, the 
theory of certain deterioration in this 
country prove correct, as is claimed in 
regard tothe Italians by an eminent sci- 
entist and scholar, then there is no per- 
manent advantage gained by their 
introduction. We would be obliged, at 
last, to verify Mr. Robinson’s record 
(see 9th paragraph, 3d column, page 46 
of Weekly BEE JOURNAL) by substi- 
tuting some approved foundation. We 
are satisfied, however, no-good stock, 
whether bees or anything else, will de- 
teriorate in the hands of our intelligent 
and emulative breeders, so far as prac- 
tical purposes may be at issue. 
we doubt that the Cyprians may possess 
some very desirable characteristics that 
can be utilized with advantage by our 
apiarists; but what they may be we are 
not yet prepared to say. <A better ac- 
quaintance with Apis dorsata and Apis 
zonata will certainly develop traits that 
can be borrowed with great profit by 
the bee-keepers of America, and we 
await their introduction with hope and 
somewhat of impatience. 
we must relax no effort to improve our 
present desirable strains; systematic 
compilation of data, scientific applica- 
tion of knowledge, and careful selection 
of the best, and Apis Americana will 
wave its untiring wings over the flowers 
of Europe, sipping as well the dewdrop 
from the rose of Sharon as the nectar 
from the lilacs of Italy, the rosemaries 
of Spain, the clovers of Holland, and 
the goldenrods of America. 

Let the verdict of apiarists be favor- 
able or unfavorable for the Cyprian and 
Syrian bees, Messrs. D. A. Jones and 
Frank Benton deserve the thanks of all 
for their untiring perseverance, and it 
only awaited their latest enterprise (the 
trip to Java, Timor and the Phillipine 
Islands) to record their names among 
the benefactors of the age. 

While much care has been taken to 
breed our bees up to the requirements 
of the floral world, and one (Capt. W. 
F. Williams, of Ohio) claims to have 
developed their tongues to 11-32 of an 
inch in length, our bee-keepers have 
neglected to grow the flowers to the re- 
quirements of their bees. 
tion of Dr. C. C. Miller, President of 
. Bee-Keepers? Association, 
that perhaps the quickest way to adapt 
the bees’ tongues to the red clover would 
be to shorten the flowers to the length 
of their tongues, seems to have been 
overlooked. The Alsikeis undoubtedly 
a hybrid, perhaps white and red clovers 
crossed, and if the latter can be hybrid- 
ized itcan be grown with shallower nec- 
In Germany experimenters 
are acting on his hint, with satisfactory 
prospects of success. 
Ohio, is also experimenting with the 
same object in view. It is a subject 
worthy of more than a passing thought, 
and deserves studied consideration. 


Mr. Hasty, of 





@ At the Utica Convention we met 
Mr. J. H. Nellis, the genial editor of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. 
to notice the strong position he takes 
against the adulteration of honey. Mr. 
L. C. Root, the able ex- President of that 
Association, with Mr. Nellis as alter- 
nate, was appointed to wait on the New 
York Legislature, in person, and de- 
mand that the law against adulteration 
of sugar and syrups Should also include 
honey. We hope soon to give a favora- 
ble report from this committee. 


Weare pleased 








Moisture Absorbents in Bee Hives. 





In our latitude, 38th parallel, the 
weather is so changable that I often 
think we have as much trouble to winter 
bees successfully as they do in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. Their frequent 
flights through winter cousume much 
honey; the long rains (winter) and sud- 
den freezing keep the insides of hives 
in anything but a healthy condition for 
the bees. This led me to study the best 
material to overcome the trouble, and I 
see Mr. C. Lover, of Maryland, has 
sounded the key-note and whole secret 
of dry hives, viz: I have heard old sol- 
diers say they were ‘‘as dry as a lime- 
kiln.” The chemist uses lime over his 
alcohol to abstract the last drop of wa- 
ter contained in it, thus making it ab- 
solute. So we must do to protect our 
bees—use anything, patented or not, so 
we accomplish the saving of our bees. 

Now, I go further than Mr. Lover; I 
lath and pgm my hives 1 inch thick 
all around inside, with mortar made of 
sharp sand and plaster of Paris; this 
makes it cool in summer, warm in win- 
ter, and with dry lime in the cushion 
over their frames, I feel, from this win- 
ter’s experience, that I have found it. 
I put 1 small colony in - plastered hive 
last spring; they did well, but owing to 
the failure of honey secretion they Fath. 
ered no surplus. I examined all (20 
colonies) a few days ago, and the “‘lime- 
kiln hive” was the only one containing 
pure combs—every other one was more 
or less moldy ; butI never saw bees do- 
ing better than under the lime cushion. 

use gunny sacking, with cheap cot- 
ton batting laid over that, then sew 3 
sides and put in about 1% inches lime. 
I use air-slacked lime, thoroughly dried 
in the cook-stove oven before putting 
it in the cushion. It is nota little sin- 
— how often the same idea possesses 
he minds of individuals very distant 
geographically, and in very much the 
same way. AsI was making the ex- 
eriment of the amount of carbon 
ioxide per hour exhaled by different 
persons (fat and lean) with the lime- 
water test. when the bees came into my 
mind, andI went straightway and made 
a deputator for one hive with the best 
of results. I hope others will try these 
eee, a 
V. VAN ANTWERP, M. D. 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. ; 


The matter of absorbents has been 
a cause of considerable experimentation 
with us in the past, and we are exceed- 
ingly glad to find it engrossing the at- 
tention of scientific men such as Dr. 
Van Antwerp, and others. The win- 
ter now closing is demonstrating very 
satisfactorily that it will not do to de- 
pend wholly on chaff-packing under all 
circumstances, nor is it possible or con- 
venient for all to winter in good cellars, 
for the reason that good cellars are 
not available to all. Again, there is 
much trouble entailed in cellar winter- 
ing, such as the proper preparation of 
the cellar, placing the bees within it, 
removing them to the open air for a 
flight if perchance the weather should 
moderate to allow of it, then putting 
them back, and again setting them on 
the summer stands when winter is 
through, in all of which operations there 
is a possibility of seriously disturbing 
the bees at times when it is very haz- 
ardous to do so. Also, many trace seri- 
ous spring dwindling to the wintering 
of the bees in the cellar as the prime 
cause, and are anxiously looking for a 
more satisfactory method, and devising 
schemes and experiments for out-door 
wintering. So far, however, chaff-pack- 
ing has proven no less unsatisfactory, 
and many this winter will nearly lose 
confidence in it, and drift around for a 
substitute which will be more certain in 
its results and less expensive in prac- 
tice. 

Foreseeing the need or demand for a 
radical change, we instituted a series of 
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experiments two years ago, both with 
lime as a dryer, and sulphuric acid asan 
absorbent. The lime we employed ina 
erude state—that is, unslaked—but 
found it too heating when used in any 
quantity, and not absorbing enough if 
used in small quantity. The sulphuric 
acid was much more satisfactory in its 
results. We found by the use of one 
ounce of sulphuric acid, diluted with 
the same quantity of water, placed ina 
saucer, and put on the top of the blan- 
ket, with a screen or wire cloth cover- 
ing to keep out the chaff, then covering 
all with packing, there was no percept- 
ible moisture to be found in the hives. 
Of all the hives thus prepared, every 
comb was perfectly dry. So well pleased 
were we with the result, that we intend- 
ed preparing ten last winter in the same 
manner ; also, to thoroughly try slaked 
lime in the manner as above described 
by Dr. Van Antwerp, but a very busy 
fall, and the early advent of winter, en- 
tirely prevented the prosecution of fur- 
ther experiments. We intend to thor- 
oughly test both methods, as also plas- 
ter of Paris or side-walls for several 
colonies, and will give results hereafter. 
Meantime, we suggest that the Doctor 
test sulphuric acid. Weare almost per- 
suaded he will like it much better than 
his “lime-kiln.” 
PES eee 


Suppression of Foul Brood. 


records of the court where such appli- 
cation is made. 

_ Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the 
judge of probate on the receipt of the 
petition specified in section two, of this 
act, to appoint within ten days there- 


keeper of said county, as a commis- 
sioner, who shall hold his office —s 
the pleasure of said court ; and a recor 
of such order of appointment, and re- 
vocation, when revoked, shall be filed as 
a part of the records of said court. 

Sec. 4. Itshall be the duty of said 
commissioner, within ten days of his 
appointment as aforesaid, to file his 
| acceptance of the same with the court 
|from whom he received his appoint- 
ment. 

Sec. 5. Upon complaint of any two 
| bee-keepers of said county in writing 
and on oath, to said commissioner, set- 
ting forth that said disease exists, or 





exists within said county, designating 
the apiary or apiaries wherein they be- 
lieve it to be, it shall become the dut 

of the commissioner, to whom suc 

complaint is delivered, to proceed with- 
out unnecessary delay to examine the 
bees so designated, and if he shall be- 
come satisfied that any colony or colo- 
nies of said bees are diseased with foul 
brood, he shall without further dis- 
turbance to said bees, fix some dis- 
tinguishing mark upon each hive, 
| wherein exists said foul brood, and im- 
mediately notify the person to whom 
said bees belong, personally or by leav- 
ing a written notice at his place of resi- 
dence, if he bea resident of such county, 
and if such owner be a non resident of 
such county, then by leaving the same 
with the person in charge of such bees, 
requiring said person, within five days, 


Ata meeting of the Southern Michi- | Sundays excepted, from the date of said 


gan Bee-Keepers’ Association, held at 


notice, toeffectually remove or destroy 
said hives, together with their entire 


Battle Creek, on the 9th inst., the fol-| contents, by burying them or by fire. 


lowing preambles and resolution were 


Sec. 6. If any person neglects to 


adopted, as reported by the Committee, destroy or cause to be destroyed said 


approving of the bill now before the 


hives and their contents in manner as 
described in section five, after due noti- 


Legislature of that State for the sup-| fication, he shall be deemed fuilty of a 


pression of foul-brood : ; 


Whereas, It appears in evidence that 
a bill has been presented in the House 
of Representatives which has for its ob- 
ject the suppression of the disease and 
scourge among bees known as foul- 


brood ; and 


Whereas, Said bill has been placed on 


file and numbered 54; therefore, 


Resolved, That asa sense of this meet- 
ing, we hail this action on the part of 
the State Legislature as timely and good 
and would ey urge the passage of 

ar one, looking to the 
suppression and extirpation of this 


said bill, or a simi 


dreaded disease among bees, believing 
that itis a proper subject for legislation, 
for the protection of those engaged in 
bee-culture. 


L. McCoy, ) 
E. B. SourTHwIckK, > Committee. 
J.B. Ine, j 


The following is a copy of the bill 
now before the Legislature of Michigan, 
referred to in the above resolution. It 
was introduced in the House on the 3d 
inst., by Mr. Root, and is recommended 
by the Committee on Horticulture : 


A BILL to prevent the spread of Foul 
Brood among bees, and to extirpate 
the same. 

SECTION 1. The People of the State of 
Michigan enact, That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to keep in his apiary 
any colony of bees affected with the 
contagious malady known as foul brood ; 
and it shall be the duty of every bee- 
keeper, as soon as he becomes aware of 
the existence of said disease among his 
bees, to forthwith destroy or cause to be 
destroyed all colonies thus affected. 

Src. 2. Inany county in this State, in 
which foul brood exists, or in which 
there are good reasons to believe it 
exists, it shall be lawful for any five or 
more actual bee-keepers of said county 
to set forth such fact, belief or appre- 
hension in a petition addressed to the 
judge of probate, requiring him to ap- 
point a competent commissioner to pre- 
vent the spread of said disease and to 
eradicate the same ; which petition shall 


misdemeanor, and punished by a fine 
not to exceed fifty dollars for the first 
offense, and for each additional offense 
he shall be liable to a fine not to exceed 
one hundred dollars, at the discretion of 
the court ; and any justice of the peace 
of the township where said bees exist 
shall have jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 7. The commissioner shall be 
allowed for services under this act, two 
dollars for each full day, and one dollar 
for each half day, the account to be 
audited by the board of supervisors. 

Sec. 8. In all suits and prosecutions 


prove that said bees were actually 


after a well known and competent bee- | — 


that they have good reason to believe it | 


under this act, it shall be necessary to | arbitrary powers of nature. 


diseased or infected with foul brood. 








«We notice in the telegraphic dis- dom by making such wild assertions ; 
patches from Washington, that the! for races of bees that have a shorter 
House committee on epidemic diseases | proboscis, or tongue? Look at the 
have agreed to report favorably on the | thousands of wild flowers blooming in 
bill authorizing the President to appoint | °UT forests and meadows, and you can 
a commission to investigate the adul-| entering their cavities in search of 
teration of food and other articles, and | honey, and filling themselves with the 
appropriating $20,000 therefor. Slowly, nectar extracted from these beautiful 
but surely, we are moving on the forti- 
fications of the enemy. 





«& The Marion, Iowa, Reyister of | they are so large and clumsy that the 
last week contains the following item 
upon the subject of food adulteration : ae do ba = such = 

activity ; and for these, or some other 

The Bes JOuRmAL aS — yon hen a Bo _ many 
ngs, by suggesting that if a man atic species whic ieve have a 
tries to pay for eSunterteit butter with — “tee ot er a fhe Ted 
counterfeit money, he will be at once clover, but. oubdt whether American 
apprehended and sent to the peniten- ingenity will ever hive them, or import 
tiary; and that no one would pursue | ‘hem to our shores ; neither do I think 
him with deeper wrath than the fellow | !t ——— roy r-¥ I — 
who was trying to put off the bogus | !@troduction to be of no use. As Wal 


illustration of the 





= “ Seed Time and Harvest ” is the bees I believe would be a nuissnce to 
name of a monthly that is sent free to| go near them. “Let well enough alone,” 
agricultural men. The article on “ hot| should be the motto of every bee- 
beds ” in the January number, is very | keeper. Our aim should be to improve 
complete and contains many hints of 


value to gardeners. It is published by|e9mmon bee. The law of “the survi- 





be filed with, and become a part of the 


Isaac F. Tillinghurst, La Plume, Pa. 








BEE-KEEPERS’ INSTRUCTOR. 





Importation of Bees.—F. L. Wright, 
Plainfield, Mich., makes the following 
very sensible suggestions : 


A certain class of bee-keepers are 
laboring hard to convince the people 
that the imported queen is the queen; 
while at the same time another class 
would have us believe that. the imported 
queen is ‘good for nix,” and that the 
home-bred is the queen for everybody. 

One knows that there are black bees 
in Italy; another that there are not. 
One claims that in Italy queens are 
reared in a very careless, shiftless man- 
ner ; another says they are bred in the 
most careful manner. 

Now the question is, Mr. Editor, how 
are we going to decide which is right 
and which is wrong ? or which are the 
best and most profitable, the imported 
or the home-bred? ‘‘ The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” 
Most of us have plenty of imported 
queens. We also have the light-colored 
home-bred. Now, when the season 
opens let us take one or two colonies 
containing our choicest imported 
queens; ditto of our best and lightest- 
colored home-bred, and set them aside 
to experiment with. Keep an exact 
account of all work done with each ; the 
exact number of pounds or ounces of 
feed fed toeach; the exact number of 
unds or ounces of comb or founda- 
ion furnished each; and lastly, the 
exact amount of honey produced by 
each, and the condition they are in for 
winter. 
How many will try it? If we experi- 
ment faithfully we may perhaps satisfy 
ourselves, if we cannot convince others 
of the relative merits of each. 








New Races of Bees.—L. H. Pammel, 
Jr., La Crosse, Wis., writes as follows 
on the question : 


The enthusiast says yes; but the man 
of prudence says no. Let every bee- 
keeper for a moment consider the true 
merits of the races already introduced 
here. Are they not prolific, good honey 
my and adapted to our climate ? 

f they fail to gather surplus some sea- 
sons, it is either through negligence on 
the part of the bee-keeper, or from the 


Some bee-keepers say: ‘‘ We want 
to import a race of bees that will work 
on red clover.”” They do not show wis- 


for has not nature made ample provision 


see both the Italian and black bees 


flowers of nature. Look at our large 
bumble-bees ; they are not constructed 
to become great —— gatherers (al- 
though they work on the red clover) as 


cannot enter the blossoms with as muc 
ease as the smaller species of bees; 


lace says: ‘* No barrier is in the road 
for them if they want to sting.”’ Such 


us; for no human being would dare to 


those races which have stood the test 
and are warranted to be superior to the 


gentle Italians, but through careful 
“ selection ” we can. 
“a PegTA ETM Tee 


DOMINION BAZAAR. 





New Bees.—The Editor remarks as 
follows on this subject : 


We suppose that Mr. Jones has called 
attention to the fact that there are bet- 
ter bees in other lands, and that others 
will be induced to look for ‘‘new kinds.” 
A clergyman in Asia has discovered a 
different race of bees there, and soon 
we may expect to get specimens of the 
new China Porcelain bees. 





The Bee Journal.—The Editor gives 
the Weekly BEE JoURNAL the following 
notice : 


* 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is to 
hand in its new form. It is now a 
Weekly, and presents a handsome ap- 
pearance. We wish it success in the 
new departure. Standing as it does in 
the front rank of bee papers we have 
no doubt it will more than keep up the 
fair name and fame it has won in the 
past. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
March 12—Mills Co., lowa, at Glenwood, Iowa. 
April 2—8. W. lowa, at Corning, lowa. 

5—Central Kentucky, at Winchester, Ky. 

m. Williamson, Sec., Lauinepen. Ky. 
7—Union Association, at Eminence, Ky. 
E. Drane, Sec. pro tem., Eminence, Ky. 
May 4—Tuscarawas and Muski m Valley, at Cam 
bridge, Guernsey Co., O. 

J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
5—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
10—Cortland Union, at Cortiand, N. Y. 

C. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
1i—8. W. Wisconsin, at fermageen. 
N. BE. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
Sept.— —National, at Lexington, i: 
-~Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 18--Ky. State, in Exposition B'd’g, Louisville,Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 


2” In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 








CLUBBING LIST. 





We supply the Weekly American Bee Jonrnal 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both: 

Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. Newman) --§2 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture (A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ ppoqnetne (A.J. King).. 3 00. 
Bee-Keepers’ Excha (J.H.Nellis). 
The 4 above-nam papers aedenecne 4 75.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor A amend 2 50.. 


BOCs ONES DoS dd 
RSSRRSES 


Prof. Cook’s Manual (oun 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman)........... 


For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 
for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 


«____ + <>» -<—- ——___— 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—The market is plentifully supplied with 
honey. and sales are slow at weak, y ! ces. o- 
table at 18@20c. for strictly choice white comb in 1 
and 2 lb. boxes ; at 14@16c. for fair to good in 
packages, and at 10@12c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots.—Chicago Times. 

BEESW AX.—Choice yellow, 0@24c; dark, 15@17. 

NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small neat 
packanes, 17@18e.; fair do., 15@16c.; dark do., 12@13 ; 
arge boxes sell for about 2c.-under above. hite 
extracted, 9@10c.; dark, 7@8c.; southern strained, 


BEESWAX.—Prime guality, 20@2c. 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 
CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—The market for e poner 
an 


xtracted clover 
Save. for basswood and dark honey." Comb how 
‘or wood an oney. 
is of slow sale at l6c. for the best. - ‘ad 
BEESW AX—1l8@24c. ; Cc. F. MuTH. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY—As hts have advanced, 
buyers are outof the market. The new over: 
route via Atcbison and Topeka promised connection 
and reduced f hts on January ist, 1881, and if so 
it would have cleared up our market, W. quote 
comb 12@lic. Extracted, choice white, o4@Te off- 


colors, . 

BEES W Ax-224:280., as to color. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 

February 5, 1881. 

@@ Any one desiring to get a copy of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National Society, can do so by sending 
a stamp to this office to pay postage. If 
they desire to become members, a fee 
of $1.00 should accompany it, and the 
name will be duly recorded. This no- 
tice is given at the request of the Exec- 

















val of the fittest,” will not improve our 
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Southern Michigan Convention. 





The Southern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association held their annual meeting 
at Battle Creek, Feb. 9, 1881. About 
30 ladies and gentlemen were present. 

The subject of foul-brood was dis- 
cussed, and a resolution unanimously 
adopted, indorsing the action of the 
committee appointed by the State Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, to introduce a bill 
before the Legislature for a law to be 
— for the suppression of that dread 
disease. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of the Sanitarium 
in Battle Creek, gave an able address on 
the ‘“* Adulteration of Sweets,” with ex- 
periments; showing that most of the 
sugars and syrups for sale at the present 
time, are largely adulterated. He tried 
an article labeled as ‘‘ Pure Strained 
Honey,”? manufactured in the city of 


Chicago, and found there was but little | by W 


honey in it, but plenty of glucose. 
The meeting adjourned till the first 
Monday in May next. 
_B. SALISBURY, Sec. 
[The report of the committee, as also 
the Legislative bill referred to, are in 
another column, of this paper.—ED.] 


+ + <> ++ 


North Eastern Convention. 











The eleventh annual meeting of the 
North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Utica, N. Y., on Feb. 
3-5, 1881, President L. C. Root in the 
chair. After the reading of the min- 
utes, Treasurer Bacon reported the re- 
ceipts for the year $93.49, expenditures 
$62.21, balance $31.28. 

Mr. T. G. Newman was invited to ad- 
dress the Association, in reply to the 
resolutions passed at the Convention of 
last year, which he did. It was then 
resolved that the subject be entirely 
dropped, and not again allowed to be 
brought before the Convention. 

A recess was then taken till 7 p, m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


A letter was received from Dr. C. C. 
Miller, of Marengo, Ill., asking that the 
association prepare a statistical table of 
results. 


The president said statistical tables | 


heretofore had been a failure, because 
only those who had good yields reported. 
He thought that the interchange of 
opinion and results in a general way 
would be better than to make out a 
table. 

Mr. Doolittle said the table heretofore 
had been a failure. 

Mr. Knox moved that the statistical 
table be dropped. This was agreed to 
without formal action. 

A communication from Bingham & 
Hetherington, asking that their smoker 
be not entered for premium, was re- 
ceived. 


Adulteration of Honey. 


The following letter on the adultera- 
tion of honey was received : 


New York, Jan. 31, 1881. 

Thinking that you may not be aware 
of the fact that a bill is now before the 
New York legislature to prevent the 
adulteration of sugar, syrup and molas- 
ses, I have thought proper to write you 
regarding the matter, and to suggest 
that your honorable body take immedi- 
ate steps to have the bill amended to 
include honey also, before itis put on 
its tinal passage. The bill was presented 
by Mr. Root, member from Rochester, 
and is backed by all the sugar refiners 
of this city as well as those in other 
cities, who desire to do an honest busi- 
ness and have suffered from the evils of 
adulteration. I am informed by Hon. 
W. J. Young, who is an ex-member of 
the legislature, and also a bee-keeper, 
that there can hardly be a doubt regard- 
ing the passage of the bill, considering 
the men who stand backing it, and he 
thinks the amendment to include honey 
would be readily accepted. In view of 
the fact that our industry has suffered 





so much already, and so far as extracted 
honey is concerned, is in danger of de- 
struction, I hope your president will a 
oint a committee to confer with Mr. 
oot and other members interested in 
the bill and secure the amendment. I 
would suggest that a statement be pre- 
pared, setting forth the extent and im- 
portance of the bee-keeping industry, 
and also of something of the extent of 
the adulteration of extracted honey, 
and this latter can scarcely be over-es- 
timated. If you shall succeed with the 
amendment and the bill passes, you will 
have accomplished more real benefit to 
the honey producers and the consumers 
than has been accomplished by any simi- 
lar association before on this continent. 
A. J. Kina. 


On motion the chair appointed the 
following committee to draft a petition 
to be presented to the legislature on the 
subject: Dr.A.H.Marks, Mr.Bacon and 
Mr. Van Deusen. 

At this point quite a number of new 
members were received. 


Foul-Brood. 


The secretary read an essay written 
. A. House, of Fayetteville, on the 
subject of ‘‘Foul-Brood,”’ which is given 


below : 


As the question of foul-brood is again 
being brought before the public, I deem 
it my duty to contribute my experience 
and treatment of this dreaded disease, 
hoping it may be of benefit to the ex- 
perienced bee-kee 
novice. Foul-brood is a disease which 
attacks the brood, causing it to become 
a putrid mass, in time destroying the 
colony, and unless it be given immediate 
and skillful attention, it will make sad 
havoc among all the bees in that locality. 
What are the symptoms or means of 
detecting the disease ? Those who have 
had experience can readily detect it in 
passing close in front of the hives, by a 
certain peculiar odor, which is inde- 
scribable. . 

ne a scarcity of honey robbers 
will be almost constantly lurking around 
the diseased colony, and the bees will 
appear a little dull or dumpish. The 
novice would naturally pronounce the 
colony queenless, but in the hands of a 
close observing and experienced apiarist 
it would at once create a suspicion of 
foul-brood. On opening the diseased 
hive you find the sealed brood with 
sunken caps and a small perforation in 
the middle, and upon opening these 
cells with sunken caps you will find a 
brownish putrid mass, being tough and 
ropy and emitting an offensive smell. 
If the brood is found in this state in 
clusters of a few cells, with cells of 
| healthy brood intervening, the disease 
is about one-thirdadvanced. ‘The stage 
of the disease may also be determined 
by the color of the larve. The more 
advanced the disease, the darker the 
mass. What are the causes of foul- 

rood? Some writers claim that this 
| loathsome disease was imported. This 
cannot be true, for I have known it to 
exist over thirty-five years ago, or long 
before the first importation of bees into 
this country. 
| As to the first cause of foul-brood, I 
'am unable to give a positive answer, but 
| Lam of the opinion that it is owing to 
|acertain state of the atmosphere; the 
| disease attacking a colony that is ina 
| certain unknown condition, the same as 
| the first case of small-pox is engendered. 
| As soon as a colony is infected with the 
| disease, unless thorough and skillful 
| treatment be rendered at once, it will 
| Spread pon pf attacking the whole 
| apiary, and all the bees in the neighbor- 
|hood. At this alarming stage it would 
be almost impossible to eradicate it, as 
| bees in the woods would. die with the 
| disease and thus leave an exposure that 
| would last for years. The infection is 
| contagious only by carrying honey, wax, 
[oma - or pollen from the diseased 
| hive. The swarm close by the side of an 
infected one is no more likely to become 
| diseased, than the one in the farthest 
oe of the apiary. I know thisto be 
| true. 
The disease is spread by robber bees 
| geting into a hive already infected and 
carrying honey, pollen, propolis, wax or 
lanything pertaining to the diseased 
|hive, to their homes. Robbers will be 
| lurking around a diseased colony almost 











r as well as the|i 


constantly ; and the first favorable op- 
portunity offered the robber enters and 
is almost sure to get enough of the 
honey to transplant the infection in the 
parent hive. Soon more bees effect an 
entrance and finally they make no re- 
sistance to the robbers, and many colo- 
nies in the apiary become engaged in 
soe ge away the stores, &c., and with 
them the disease. If any pieces of 
comb, frames, or any part of the hive, 
boxes, stand-boards, oney, or in fact 
any thing pertaining to a hive of foul- 
brood be exposed for months or even 
— afterward, the disease will surely 

e transmitted to your healthy colonies 
again. 

In many cases the disease is spread by 
the bee-keeper; who after performing 
some manipulation of the infected hive, 
gees to some healthy colony, opens the 

ive and proceeds to supply their wants 
without thoroughly washing his hands. 
The honey, propolis or wax thus con- 
veyed from the one hive to the other, 
has the same effect as though the bees 
carried it. Then again, while operating 
with an infected hive, nine times in ten 
bees from other colonies will get enough 
honey to convey the disease. This is 
one cause why those who try experi- 
menting with acids, &c., cannot eradi- 
cate the disease from their apiary. As 
soon as foul-brood is discovered in any 
hive in the apiary, or with any neighbor- 
ing culonies, the apiarist should at once 
stop building up, or exchanging frames 
with any hives in the yard; as in so do- 
ing frames of brood or honey may be 
taken from a colony just attacked, and 
thus — the disease very —- 
A my bee getting one load of honey 
from the diseased hive, willsurely trans- 
mit the infection to the healthy colony 
when the work of brood-rearing is in 
progress. 

If the disease should break out ina 
very few hives only, I would advise, by 
all means, the immediate destruction of 
the hives and contents, by burning 
them as soon as discovered. The boxes, 
stand-boards and everything pertaining 
to the hive at the time should also be 
burned. This is undoubtedly the only 
safe and sure remedy for the novice or 
inexperienced. In fact it would be the 
most available means of eradicating the 
disease with an experienced apiarist, 
when the infection is discovered before 
an ai" to the remaining colonies. 
but if healthy colonies have come in 
contact with the honey, pollen, propolis 
or wax of an infected hive the skillful 
or experienced apiarist can save his 
bees and honey by — adhering 
to the following mode of treatment; 
Remove the colonies to a close and 
darkened room. Shake the bees of 
each hive into an empty box that is new 
and clean. Let them remain there 
until they show signs of stupidity, when 
they will have consumed all the honey 
they carry with them. Now take the 
bees out of the box and put them into 
a new clean hive filled with foundation, 
feed them with sugar syrup, or hone 
that you know is not from a disease 
hive : or, if it be in time of season when 
honey is coming in they will gather from 
the fields to supply their wants the same 
as a young swarm. 


The honey may be extracted from the 
infected hive, but the utmost care must 
be taken not to expose a single drop of 
the honey, comb, or any part of the 
hive, where the bees can getit. The 
honey should be brought to a boiling 
heat and then sold to some manufac- 
turer,so that it will not find its way 
back to the bees. Some writers claim 
that the wax also may be extracted and 
made into foundetion. I have had no 
experience in this line, therefore cannot 
give positive advice; but I should im- 
mediately burn the hives, frames, bot- 
| tom-boards, boxes and everything per- 
| taining to the infected hive. 


My experience with foul-brood dates 
| back to 1845. My largest experience, 
| however, was between 1850 and 1860, 
| when the disease raged through Mont- 
omery county and eastern and central 
New York. Through the ignorance of 
| a neighboring bee-keeper I had one or 
| two cases in 1867. Since that date there 
have been no signs of foul-brood in 
either of my apiaries, neither has there 
| been a case of this disease with any 
neighboring aed for the past 13 
| years to my knowledge. 








Mr. House said further that the great 
danger was in leaving the diseased 
honey exposed where other bees could 
get at it. His experience had_been 
much like that of Mr. Quinby. In the 
fall he had several dozen cells attacked. 
In the spring he would drive the bees 
out, provided the colony was strong 
—-. In his article he had put the 
worst side out, in order to put men on 
their guard. 

F. H. Cyrenus said he would not burn 
a hive, or destroy all the comb. He 
would give the bees a new hive and 
clean cells. He would not be afraid to 

ve them back the same honey after it 

ad been scalded. . 

Mr. Betsinger asked if he would use 
any of the combs connected with the 
foul-brood colony. 

Mr. Cyrenus said he would if the cells 
were empty, containing absolutely no 
honey or brood. 

Mr. House said it was dangerous to 
use such combs. 

Mr. Cyrenus said a man might have 
50 valuable hives, which it would uot do 
to burn. It would be better to scald 
the hives. 

Mr. House said he had known an in- 
fected bettom-board to transmit the 
infection after it had been exposed dur- 
ing all of the winter months. There 
were two stages in the disease, the last 
proving fatal. 

Mr. Rians said he had had experience 
with foul-brood. In one case there were 
but three cells, which he cut out with 
hisknife. In the case of two other colo- 
nies where the disease had progressed 
too far, he destroyed the comb and ex- 
tracted the honey. He made new 
colonies out of the old ones, and they 
were healthy. The honey which he had 
extracted, he boiled until it almost 
boiled over. He fed it out,and soon 
found ten or a dozen colonies affected. 
Where practicable he cut out the foul 
cells. In this way he reduced the dis- 
ease, until now he had but 3 colonies 
affected. He was not aware that there 
were other hives in the neighborhood 
affected, and to which his bees had 
access. 

Mr. Cyrenus said perhaps his bees got 
the infection elsewhere, and did not get 
it from the a 

Mr. Bacon said 40 years ago he lost 60 
colonies from foul-brood. Sometimes 
young bees died in the comb, and this 
was mistaken for foul-brood. He had 
had no foul-brood in 30 years. 

Mr. House said in Mr. Rian’s case his 


bees were not affected with genuine 
foul-brood. If not, it would have 
roved more destructive. He could 
etect foul-brood by the odor. 


Dr. Marks said he had had foul-brood 
but had sold the bees. With other bees 
the - disappeared without treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Doolittle instanced a case of foul- 
brood where the beesall died. He once 
had 5 colonies diseased out of 14. He 

ut these colonies in the cellar in the 
all. In the spring he found that nearl 
all his bees had foul-brood, he believed 
because they had been wintered to- 
gether. He let such bees as would, 
swarm, putting them in new hives. He 
kept the old hives for a year or so and 
then used them again. He did not be- 
lieve hives would carry the contagion 
after ge | been exposed for a winter. 
He did believe the contagion would 
— by putting the bees together in 
the cellar. 

Mr. House said the danger in this case 
was the honey the bees had taken from 
a diseased colony. 

Mr. Betsinger said but very few per- 
sons knew what foul-brood was. It 
was a very dangerous disease, one of 
the most dangerous in theapiary. Foul- 
brood will present itself often in a very 
bad state, at times, and will become 
dormant of itself, and then burst forth 
again with all the destructiveness of 


small-pox. Foul-brood can never be 
cured. We do not know the cause. I 
have attempted to wi it out and 


thought I had succeeded, but I had not. 
I know thatany portion of honey, comb, 
or pollen affected with the contagion 
will transmit it. Dry combs would 
transmit it. Hedid not believe there 
was one apiary in a hundred that did 
not have foul-brood. Italian bees 
would drag out foul-brood. If a hive 





had foul-brood in the spring, it would 
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have it again the next spring. Foul- 
brood was of but one kind, but it had 
different stages. 

Mr. House said that one year of foul- 
brood would use up the colony. With 
Italian bees he had known it to break 
out again in the spring. 

Mr. Betsinger said a bee-paper had 
stated that in case of foul-brood, if the 
bees were shaken off on foundation, 
the disease would be cured. Experi- 
ence had proved that this was not true. 

The president said the fact that foul- 
brood had prevailed before 1870, proved 
that it was liable to appear again. In 
1869 in one of his apiaries, out of 100 
colonies one was affected with foul- 
brood in the spring. In the fall all but 
4of the colonies had it, caused by the 
other bees robbing the affected brood. 
He did not think the plan recommended 
by Mr. Rians safe. If a hive has been 
or is diseased, he would proceed as Mr. 
House advises, putting them on new 
foundation. He believed freezing or 
scalding the hives would make them 
safe. e had also found it safe to feed 
the honey after it had been scalded. He 
would certainly not winter a diseased 
colony. His experience went to prove 
Mr. Cyrenus’ statement in regard to 
combs. He had hung up combs durin 
the winter where they were frozen hard. 
Used them again in the spring, and the 
disease disappeared. e should not, 
however, advise the use of combs in 
this es 

Mr. Betsinger said you can put it 
down as a fact: No honey, plenty of 
foul-brood ; a of honey, no foul- 
brood. In 1869 the honey season was 
pest, and we had plenty of foul-brood. 

lost 300 colonies that season. In 1870 
the honey season was good, we had no 
foul-brood. Plenty of honey crowds out 
foul-brood. 

The president to W. E. Clark—I do 
not think freezing honey would remove 
the contagion. Scald the honey and the 
hive. Freeze the comb. 

Mr. Rians asked Mr. Betsinger his 
Rew of honey crowding out foul- 

rood 


Mr. Betsinger said honey and foul- 
brood could not occupy the same space 
at the same time. 

Mr. Doolittle said he should destroy a 
hive if only a single cell was affected. 
Where the cells were of a grayish color 
he did not believe the case to be genuine 
foul-brood, In the latter case, the cells 
were a stringy putrid mass. The dead 
bees would not be carried out. He 
offered the following : 

Resolved, That this Convention be- 
lieves that foul-brood is a very danger- 
ous disease, and that we advise all to be 
careful in experimenting in regard to 
its cure. If but two or three colonies 
are affected in any apiary, destroy hives, 
combs, and all. 


Mr. Betsinger spoke of a case where 
one-fourth of the entire apiary was 
made up of dead larve foul-brood. He 
Italianized the apiary, and the bees car- 
ried out the larve. The man had the 
same number of colonies to-day, not 
having lost a colony. 

Mr. Doolittle said in case of foul- 
brood, the larvz lay in the cell after be- 
ing sealed. It assumed a brownish 
color, became salvy, and very offensive 
to the smell. 

All agreed that this was a correct des- 
cription of foul- brood. - 

he president said the colonies could 
be saved without destroying the hives 
and bees. If 50 or 100 colonies could be 
saved by any other method than des- 
truction, he thought the same mode of 
treatment should hold good in the case 
of one or two colonies. i 

Mr. Doolittle said his advice was for 
the novice or inexperienced bee-keeper, 
and for experiénced men as well. He 
thought it better to destroy two or three 
hives, than to run the risk of having any 
foul-brood in the future. In the case of 
50 or 100 colonies the cost was too great. 
Mr. Doolittle’s resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Adjourned till 9 a.m. 


MORNING SESSION. 


By unanimous vote, Mr. T. G. New- 
man, of Chicago, editor of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, was made an hon- 
orary member of the Association. 

‘After the reading of the minutes of 





new members, the following commit- 
tees were appointed : 

On Prize ys—Messrs. W. A. Clark, 
G. M. Doolittle and R. Bacon. 
On Implements— Messrs. Cyrenius, 
Dines and W. V. Bosworth. 
On Question Drawer—Messrs. J. L. 
Scofield, Deolittle and Betsinger. 
By request,Mr.T. G.Newman read the 
first of the prize essays on ‘* Wintering 
Bees,” by Chas. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 
The next was written and read by the 
Secretary, who also read the essay of 
Rev. A. Salisbury, of Camargo, Ill. 
[These essays and the discussion will 
be published hereafter.—ED.] 
Adjourned to 1:30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. J. J. Jones, of Trenton, was made 
an honorary member. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows : 

President—Dr. A. H. Marks; Vice 
President—G. M. Doolittle; Secretary— 
Geo. W. House; Treasurer—R. Bacon. 
Utica was selected as the next place 
of meeting, and the last Wednesday in 
January as the time. 

The retiring President, Mr. L. C. 
Root, then read his annual address, for 
which he was given a vote of thanks. 

The committee on adulteration of 
na nee the following : 

Whereas, the adulteration of extracted 
honey is very largely practiced by un- 
Cee ey dealers and adulterators, and 

hreatens to almost destroy the pursuit 

of honey production; and as a bill is 
now before the legislature of New 
York to prevent the adulteration of 
sugars, syrups and molasses, and as the 
adulterations of honey are justas detri- 
mental to the public as they are to honey 
producers: therefore, 

Resolved, That our president be di- 
rected to cummunicate with Mr. Root, 
member of the legislature from Roch- 
ester, N. Y., having the bill in charge, 
and that he present these resolutions 
and use his influence with that gentle- 
man to have honey included in that bill 
before it is upon its final passage, 
and that all kee-keepers in this state 
who have any influence with members 
of the legislature, are requested to write 
them at once and ask their influence in 
favor of the bill. 

Resolutions unanimously adopted. 


MARKETING HONEY. 


The secretary read an essay on the 
subject of marketing honey, written by 
C. P. Dadant, of Hamilton, Ills. 

J. H. Nellis read an essay on the same 
subject, written by L. M. Wainwright, 
of Noblesville, Ind. 

The Secretary,George W. House, read 
his article on the same subject. 

T.G. Newnan, of Chicago, spoke on 
the subject. It was one of the mostim- 

ortant known to bee-keepers. A mis- 
ke of one cent per pound on the price 
of honey is a mistake of $750,000 on the 
annual production of the honey crop of 
the United States. Comb honey must 
be made attractive, Honey is a good 
medicine. We must make this known. 
He made a pleasant speech which put 
the convention in good humor. In reply 
to a question from Mr. Bacon, the 
speaker said glucose was made in Chi- 
cago very largely, and was used in adult- 
erating everything eatable that could 
be adulterated by it. Glucose is driv- 
ing honey out of the market, and bee- 
keepers must protect themselves. Illi- 
nois glucose makers are opposing the 
efforts of the bee-keepers, by corrupt- 
ing the members of the legislature; the 
same thing may be done in New York. 
Did you ever stop to think that you can 
buy the finest golden drips and silver 
drips syrups for less money than the 
commonest molasses that is pure is 
worth ? The explanation is ‘‘glucose.” 
The association, in order to secure the 
passage of the anti-adulteration bill, 
should send a representative to Albany 
armed with the signatures of its mem- 
bers, Glucose is the essence of rags and 
refuse matter from cities, worked up 
with corn syrup. 

J. H. Nellis said just as soon as honey 
sold for the same price as canned sweets, 
the market would never be overstocked. 
He spoke also on the  oeemey question, 
and said the use of glucose was detri- 
mental to health, and should be prohib- 
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compete with dishonest sweets which 
can be made at 8 centsa pound. He 
offered the following : 

To the legislature of the state of New | 
York: The bearer, L. C 
appointed a committee to wait upon 
your honorable body for the purpose of 


petitioning that the bill against the | structive, but 


adulteration of cane sweets be revised | 
to include upon the same the most deli- 
cious of all sweets, honey. We would 
also urge upon your attention the great 
necessity o 

the wholesale adulteration of all sweets, | 
which not only ruins the prospects of 
legitimate business, but which is de- | 
structive to the health of the consumers. | 

The resolution was ——_ ; 

Mr. Nellis moved that the association 
pay Mr. Root’s expenses to Albany to 
avor the anti-adulteration bill. 

Mr. Bacon moved that Mr. Nellis aet 
as alternate. Appointed. 

Adjourned till 7 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

At the opening of the evening session 
the followiug telegram from D. A. 
Jones, at Beeton, Ont., was read : 

‘““My eyes are no better, and I cannot 
send the essay. 
finely ; the holy bees the best. 

congratulations.” 


Accept 


plies and the queen trade,” written b 

A. B. Weed, of Detroit, and the “Great 
Revolution,” written by A. Webster, of 
East Roxbury, were read by the secre- 


ice President Doolittle presided, the 
president, Dr. 
called home. 
Mr. Betsinger asked: ‘‘What consti- 
tutes an average yield of honey, both 
comb and extracted, in the United States 
tains.”” Somesay they have had a 
season, 40 
say they have had a good season, 25 
— to the colony ; others say they 
ave had a poor season, 100 pounds to 
the colony. 


im 
of the country. 
Mr. Newman questioned Mr. Betsin- 


| 


| Books for 


$ paper 
sty a = an Per dozen, by express, cloth, 


rigid legislation to suppress | The author has treated the subject of 


* 
Bee-Keepers, 





. Root,is hereby | Cook’s Manual of the Apiary.—Entirel 


tirely re- 
written, greatly Gnlarned and elegantly illustrated, 


and is fully up with the times on every conceivable 


subject that interests the apiurist. It is not only in- 
intensely interesting and thorough! 
. The book isa ——s production, an 
one that no bee-keeper, however limited his means, 
can afford to do without. Cloth, $1.25 cov- 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root. 
Lee-keepi: 
in a manner that cannot fail to interest all. Its st rie 
on ae ae meting all A peas ers sensible 
° e at the suthor is really the mas: 

subject. Price, $1.50. . — 


Novice’s A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root. 
This embraces reruns pera to the care of 
the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75e. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, oo. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00, 


Bee-Culture; or 8 t 
of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.—This 


i 





| pamphlet embraces the following subjects : The Lo- 


| cation of the Apiary—Honey Pi: 


My bees are wintering | and Handii 


| ing Honey for Market, ete. It is publ 
| lish and-@ sage & 


ants—Qu 
—Feeding—Swarming—Dividi 
ianizing—Introducing Queens— Extract! 
ng Bees—The Newest Method o 


erman. Price for either edition, 40 


= S ae cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 
ssays on the subject of‘ Apiariansup-| Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 


| 
} 


| 
| 


| upon the Ancient History of Bees and Hon 
| nature. 


| the Prize Essays on this impo 
What he desired was to fix | 
the standard yield. The question was | 
rtant as showing the entire yield | 


er, who replied that about 50 lbs. comb | 
oney and 80 lbs. extracted honey per | 


ion. If this association did not fix the 
standard, no other association would. 

Mr. t said each bee-keeper would 
have a standard of his own. 


Mr. Newman was glad the subject had | 
been brought up, although it would be | 


hard to settle. 

The president said the Association 
had adopted a standard for a colony of 
‘bees, but the action amounted to no- 
thing. 

Mr. Root said the papers reported in 
some states half a crop, in others an 
averags yield, etc. The question was, 
what cdlid the papers judge from in mak- 
ing an estimate ? 

r. Bacon said the yield in Kentucky 
could not be compared with New York, 
or New York with Canada. 

Mr. Newman said he had stated in the 
national convention that the yield for 
1880 throughout the United States, was 
but a half a crop. He had, by patient 
toil, arrived at this conclusion. It was 
well known that he had called for re- 
ports of his subscribers in the different 
states. and many hundreds of these re- 
ports he had summarized, in order to 
arrive at his conclusion. 

Mr. Bacon said he had looked around 
in his vicinity, and concluded he had 
but one-third of a crop, and had 40 re- 
ported to Mr. Newman. But late in 
August andearly in September his bees 
worked very hard, gathering honey 
from seladine. He found that Mr. Root 
had a better yield than he, even with 
selandine. 

Mr. Newman said he could not judge 
by the opinion of bee-keepers whether 
their yields were good or bad, except 
by the number of pounds per colony. 

W. E. Clark moved that in future the 
question drawer be opened on the after- 
noon of the second day, instead of the 
third day; carried. 

An adjournment was then taken for 
the exhibttion of aparian supplies, after 
which adjourned to 9 a. m. 


[The third days’ proceedings will be 





ited. Honey cannot be produced and | 


given next week.—ED.] 


colony was a standard yield, in his opin- | 


| i fo aki H 
and Canadas east of the Rocky moun- | Foam, Wines, &c.; and iic 


‘ood | 
unds to the colony; others | 








not eat. This book should be in every family, where 
it ought to create a sentiment against the adultera- 
tion of food products, and demand a law to protect 
consumers against the many pealth-destroys adul- 
terations offered us food. pages. Paper, £0c. 


The Dziterzon Theory ;—presents the funda- 
mental principles of bee-culture, and furnishes a 
condensed statement of the facts and arguments by 


Marks, 1aving been | which they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents. 
| 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas a. 
Newman.—This is a pamphlet of 24 pages, discoursing 
ey ; the 
tion of Tioney 
arket ; Honey asan article of food. giving 
Cakes, Cookies, Pudd 
oney as Medicine, followed 
useful Recip It is intended for 
should be scattered by thousands all over 
the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 
honey. Published in English and German, Price 
for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Moes.- Tels pemphies contains all 
D t subject that were 
read before the Centennial Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. The Prize—$25 in gold—was awarded to Prof. 
Cook’s Essay, which is given in full. Price, 1064. 


Bees and their Management. This pamphlet 
was issued by the Italian Bee Company, and has had 
a large circulation. The price has been reduced from - 
2 cents to 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use—Being a desc 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be more 
useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings, illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses, and treats all diseases 
in a plain and comprehensive manner. Ithas a large 
number of good reci a table of doses, and much 
other valuable horse information. Paper, 2Se. 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise on its 
cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant contains infor- 
mation on every conceivable subject, as well as re- 
ceipts for almost everything that could be desired 
We doubt if any one could be induced to do without 
= having ot RY few nous an looking it 

y ° con ns 8, an 
Cloth, $2.50. — a 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and aterest tk 
is really a lightning calculator, nicely bound, with 
slate and pocket for papers. In cloth, ®1.00; Mo- 
rocco, $1.50. Cheap edition, without slate, 50c¢. 
§@ Sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 
914 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Binders for the Bee Journal 








We can furnish Emerson's Binders, gilt letter: 
the back, for the AMERICAN BEE TovbmaL for 1s. 
at the following prices, postage paid : 


Cloth and paper, each 
Leather and cloth 





@ Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal 
postpaid, 85 cents. 
2” We can also furnish 
or Magazine desired. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 
The British Bee Journal is 
gui, and contains the goa published mon: 
me ng, sho 
how to do do it) C.N-ABBOPT Bes mee 
Schoo! of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, 


the Binder for any Paper 





ithly at 
ractical info: 
4 toe rustion for 


iter, 
London. 





ONEY WANTED.—1 
eral barrels of dark 6xtromen” bd a 
of light ; also, Comb Honey. having any for 
sale are invited to correspond, giving lars. 
ALFRED H. NEW 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO ILA. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about eight words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 
One to three weeks, each insertion, 20 cts. per line. 
Four Prd is “ Pr 


or more“ ee 
Kight, "2 8 “ 15 “ “ 
Thirteen “ -“ + “ 12 . “ 
Twenty-six “ “ « “ io“ “ 
Fifty-two ia Tae “ 8“ “ 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farmers, 
mechanics, professional and business men, and is, 
therefore the best advertising medium for reliable 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


PremiuMs.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ““Bee-Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
copy of ‘“Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
cloth ; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JOURNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 


@ ‘ What is the meaning of ‘ Dec. 
81’ after my name on the direction- 
label of my paper?” This question 
has been asked by several, and to save 
answering each one, let us here say: It 
means that you have paid for the full 
year, or until ‘* Dec. 31, 1881.” ‘* June 
81”? means that the first half of the 
year is paid for, up to “* July Ist.””. Any 
other month, the same. 


«@ It would save us much trouble, if 
all would be particular to give their P.O. 
address and name, when wriling to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 


live near one postoffice and get your 


mail at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 





g@ When changin 
dress, mention the o 
as the new one. 





«@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name 
of the Association printed in the blanks 


for 50 cents extra. 





a postoffice ad- 
address as well 


_ At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the leading apiarists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each: Dzierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 
of Mr. Langstroth we have copied, is one 
furnished by his daughter, who says, 
‘** itis the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.”” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of such 
asatisfactory nature. 





«= We will send sample copies to any 
who feel disposed to make up clubs for 
1881. There are persons keeping bees 
in every neighborhood who would be 
benefitted by reading the JOURNAL, 
and by using a little of the personal in- 
fluence possessed by almost every one, 
a club can be gotten up in every neigh- 
borhood in America. Farmers have 
had large crops, high prices, and a good 
demand for all the products of the 
farm, therefore can well afford to add 
the BEE JOURNAL to their list of 
papers for 1881. 


> We have filled orders for quite a 
number of Binders for the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL. We put the price low, 30 
per cent. less than any one else could 
afford to sell them, for we get them by 
the quantity at wholesale and sell them 
at just enough to cover the cost and 
postage, the latter being 21 to 23 cents, 
oneach. Wedo this to induce as many 
as possible to get them, and preserve 
their Weekly numbers. They are ex- 
ceedingly convenient; the JOURNAL 
being always bound and handy for 
reference. The directions for binding 
are sent with each one. 








@@ Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL Will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to this office. 





«= Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. 
We can use them, and itis safer to send 
such than silver. 





LADIES WHO APPRECIATE ELEGANCE 
and purity are using Parker’s Hair Balsam. 
It is the best article sold for restoring gray 
hair to its original color and beauty. 





FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


FOUNDATION 


MACHINE, 


AND DUNHAM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


2” New Circular and Samples free. 43 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Ism6m DEPERE, BROWN CO., WIS. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, Full Colonies, 
and Bee Hives specialties. Our new 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies. Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c., Free. §@~ send for it and save money. 
J.T. 8C & BRO., Crawfish Springs,Ga. 2w32tx 

















Nuclei 
illustrated 


Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 





BINGHAM BEE SMOKER, 


The first practical bellows bee smoker. 
The first and original patent smoker. 
The first never-failing bee controller. 
The tirst direct draft bellows smoker. 
The first to burn stove-wood and not go out. 
The first durable bellows bee smoker. 
The first to create a demand for smokers. 
The first to meet the wants of bee-keepers. 
The first cinder-proof bellows smoker. 
The first twenty thousand now in use. 
The first —— yet to be received. 
The tirst smoker yet to be returned. 

The first thing for bee-keepers to do, to save impo- 
sition and money, and be happy and safe, is to send 
a card for testimonials, or half-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
OTSEGO, MICH. 


HONEY KNIFE. 
The Best Uncapper Made. 


Bingham &Hetherington 


Given’s Foundation Press. 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D. S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. = 


EEDS FOR HONEY PLANTS—al! kinds, 

as well as Apiarian Supptice $2 Fooeral. 
Send for my Catalogue. A. H. NEWMAN, 
5wtf 972 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
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Bee-Keepers Supplies, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Send postal card, with your name and address written plainly, for my new 
A full and complete Price List 





PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
inger, Bache, Haséeabe, Stillingia and 


@ 
ymany other of the best medicines known are com-4 
bbined so skillfully in Parker s Ginger Tonic asq 
pto make it the greatest Blood Purifier and the 4 
> Best Health and ~~ Restorer ever used. 
- Itcures D i umatism; Neuralgia, } 
Satecplennene’ ant ait diseases of the Stomach, 4 
Bowel Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs; 
Pand all Female Cortplaints. | ; , 
$ 6If you are wasting away with Consumption or{ 
pauy disease, use the Tonic to-day. No matter what¢ 
pyour symptoms may be, it willsurely help you. § 
S| «Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness, J 
bis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 4 
Pdifferent from Bitters, Ginger Preparations and‘ 
yother Tonics, and combines the best curative prop- J 
bertiesof all. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist 4 
PNone genuine without our signature on outside¢ 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.} 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM TBs.best and most coo: 


pomical Hair Dressing 


GSS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 








7 

















A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and 
the Mae Yr ; Cause and treatment of each, a table 
giving all the par drugs used for the horse, with 
the ordinary dose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth 
at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 
horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
valuable information, 





W ANTED-A situation in an Ap’ by a man 

onan ee apy e 2 actemsene Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
ee , W a vi y of mechanic’s 

toola, and knows how to use them. Address T. W. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

LIVINGSTON, Ainsworth, Iowa. 7-1tp 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. y 


| CONNER, BURNETT & CO., 


165 South Water Street, Chicago, II1., 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION, 


HONEY A SPECIALTY. 


We ask you to correspond with us before disposing 
| of your HONEY CROP, as we can be of much serv- 
| ice, having constant intelligence from all parts of the 

country. We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowa- 
elec. ich., and J. OATMAN & SONS, Dundee, Il! 
wily R 











Sections! Sections! 


OF SNOW-WHITE POPLAR. 
The 


i, are perfect beauties. Prices again reduced. 
Samples 3c.; illustrated circulars free. Address, 
lwtt A. E. MANUM, Bristol, Addison Co., Vt, 


SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY, 


It is to every person’s interest, when they wish to 
purchase anything. to go where they can get the most 
or theirmoney. State ona postal card just what 
you want. and we will let you know by return mail 
what we will furnish it for. No Circulars. Address, 


2wtf HIRAM ROOP, Carson City, Mich. 
REV. A.SALISBURY. 1881. J. V. CALDWELL. 


SALISBURY & CALDWELL, 
Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
Italian Queens, $1.00 ; Tested Italian 
Queens, $2.00 ; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 
Tested Cyprian Queens, $4, 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5.00 ; Colony of Ital- 
) fans, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 
Wirians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
10c. perlb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 35c. per Ib. 
§@” Send for Circular, lwly 















high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
=a the pound. Circular and prmeios free. 
4 J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥ 


lorida Land--640 Acres. 


«@ CHEAP FOR CASH. .2m 


DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county,F lorida, situated about 0 miles 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city of 
Tallah: the capital of the State, and about 25 
miles northeast of the city of Apalachicola, a sea-- 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (6 
and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, 

1875, by Col. Alexan- 





sandy loam, covered with timber. 


to 

1877, by 
The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, as shown 
by an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly 
attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are all paid 
and the receipts are in my possession. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or trade 
for asmall farm, or other desirable property. An of- 
fer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








YEAR. 


First Premiums, Medals and Diplomas. 


65 —Send postal card, with name and address, for 
my new Illustrated Circular and Price-List, coniain- 
ing valuable information to all bee-keepers. C " 
HL E, successor to the late Richard Colvin, 96 
West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 4wtf 


Agents 





Furnisht pleasant, profitable employment. 
Local Printing House, Silver Creek, N. Y. 





= 









“7 7 
Is a 32-page, eer Illustrated Monthly Magazine- 


devoted t 
POULTRY, PIGEONS Aw D PET STOCE. 
of practical breeders as editors 


It has the largest cor 
of any journal of its classin Americ , and is 
THE FINEST POULTEY JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 
Volume 12 begins January 1881. SUBSCRIPTION:— 
$1.00 per year. em 7 oY 10 cents. 
.J. WARD, Editor and ba a 
182 CLARE 8T., - CHICAGO. 


Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial 
Comb, Section Honey Boxes, ali books and 
urna pnd everything pertaining to Bee Culture. 
‘othing Patented. Si 
postal card, writtcn pla 











imply send your address on a 
inly,to A. L. Root, Medina, O. 











